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dignity and high manhood, though not 
without a statuesque feeling which, with 
many, passes for those qualities. The 
minor statues which surround it are in 
better taste, particularly that of " Jeffer- 
son," but even that is egregiously out in 
its anatomy ; nor have we ever soen a work 
of his which had not some gross error in 
this respect. Brown is an artist who com- 
bines a high sense of manly attributes with 
very great scientific and executive ability, 
admirably subordinated to bis conceptions. 
His statue of" Clinton" was buried, so far 
as American fame is concerned, in its clas- 
sical draperies — its cloak was its shroud, 
and, unfortunately, because the work had 
many and great merits. But, in his best 
work, the colossal equestrian statue of 
"Washington," there is developed a 
unique and subtle idealism which dis- 
tinguishes it from all modern statuary. 
It is not merely that it represents Wash- 
ington in all the dignity we love to invest 
him with, in the ease and simplicity of 
perfect manhood, nor that it is equally 
just and accurate in its action and anat- 
omy, that we would award it so high rank, 
though these are not so common merits 
that they may be passed by unnoticed ; 
but, because, beyond this there is a won- 
derful expressiveness in the work, even in 
every minor part of the figure, every bend 
of every limb having a spiritual signifi- 
cance, so that the whole statue becomes 
instinct with emotion, even the horse sym- 
pathizing in its expression. This is one 
of the noblest virtuos of that art which we 
have designated as ideal, and is something 
which cannot be reasoned or studied out, 
but is part of the genuine inspiration of 
art. Then, see with how fine a touch is 
the work completed: commander, head 
of the nation though he be, his head is 
bared — to the people ! The hat is not 
merely lifted off, but entirely laid in rest. 
Even in his authority he uncovers to the 
majesty which is greater than his, because 
it gives him his. Of all works of art 
which America's sons have produced, 
there is none of which she has better 
reason to be proud than this. 

We have alluded to the twofold growth 
of sculpture with us: having considered 
the ideal it remains still to say something 
of the actual. Hiram Powers is the type 
of this class. He startled the art-world 
with a completeness of realization of his 
subjects hitherto even unattempted — a 
perfect and masterly rendering of the 
least details, which were as new as fasci- 



nating, and he won a world-wide and de- 
served reputation as a bust-sculptor. He 
defied all conventionalism, and represented 
just what he saw without reference to the 
canons of "classical" art. But, ho is a 
pure actualist; his work is all surface; 
and, beyond that point, he had not the 
ability to pass. The history of criticism 
presents no stranger thing than the repu- 
tation of his " Greek Slave." It was 
owing primarily to English critics, who, 
as a class, are the very weakest authority 
,in matters of art. In fact, beyond a mar- 
vellous rendering of the mere flesh quali- 
; ties, there is not one excellence to recom- 
i mend it — neither just proportions, nor ac- 
curate anatomy ; its anatomical faults are 
so numerous that it would be easier to say 
what is right than what is wrong. It has 
no central idea save that of nudity, no 
more ideality than any individual figure 
may have ; and, all the false sentiment of 
fanciful sonneteers and commentators has 
only had the effect to disguise from the 
, public the real nature of a statue, more 
lascivious than anything Greek art has 
'left us, without its redeeming technical 
{excellence. As a sculptor of busts, Pow- 
ers deserves his name, but, public taste in 
America has had no more deadly visita- 
tion than the reputation his statues have 
acquired. Palmer, though a younger 
artist, is in every desirable way the equal 
of Powers, and promises, besides, a sense 
of the beautiful in form, and a. grace of 
line which Powers has not ; while his feel- 
ing is deeper and more earnest. But, 
equally with Powers, his art is in exter- 
nals: he is an actualist; and, exquisite as 
his works are, they do not belong to the 
great American school which we feel as- 
sured is arising. He is not national be- 
cause he is so entirely external, and the 
traits and attributes of nations do not lie 
an the surface, but are mental and organic ; 
and an artist, to express them, must work 
from his soul, must be, in brief, an idealist. 
Our limits will not permit the examina- 
tion of the merits of the many younger 
sculptors of greater or less talent, much 
less those of individual workz — a graceless 
task at best. There are many indications 
to be found there which give promise for 
the future, and to the future and the ful- 
filment of those promises we leave them. 



Note bt the Editor. — We give place to this 
article, Dot because it expresses our own views, but 
that this class of art-judges may have a hearing. It 
does not express our views, and may offer us an op- 
portunity to express, in reply, what we deem to be 
characteristics of all art — particularly of " American 
art." 
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5)iii_f was the navigator that 
bore the flag of the United 
j^J^xf* States first around tho world ? 
is a question often asked, but 
rarely answered. Captain Rob- 
ert Gray, of the ship " Wash- 
ington" — happily christened — 
was the person to whom the honor must 
be ascribed. The captain sailed from 
Boston on a trading and exploring voyage 
in 1788, passing down the coast of South 
America, doubling the cape, up the coast 
again to the north as far as the then 
mythic straits of De Fuca. He sailed up 
into these waters as far as fifty miles, ac- 
cording to his log, taking in a fine cargo 
of furs, with which he sailed to China- 
Here the furs (strange place for the sale, 
of such a commodity !) were exchanged 
for a full cargo of tea, with which the 
"Washington" came into Boston harbor 
in safety, in 1790. During all this long 
voyage he bore at the mast-head the 
American Stars and Stripes — which, it is 
needless to say, was a scarce flag in the 
East Indies, at that day. What a change 
has a half century wrought ! Now that 
flag is one of the monarchs of commerce 
and navigation, and the then wilderness 
of Oregon and California is now become 
the centre of a civilization which bids fair 
to rival that of the eastern shore. 

Speaking of the straits of San Juan de 
Fuca : it is in those waters that the island 
of San Juan is situate — which island is the 
one seized by Gen. Harney as belonging 
to the United States. The rights of Great 
Britain and this country in these waters 
were, after years of dispute, supposed to 
have been settled by the treaty of 1846, 
which definitely determined our north- 
western boundary. The joint commission 
of civil and scientific officers of the two 
countries was instructed to run the line of 
boundary from Lake Superior west, along 
the 49th parallel of latitude to the channel 
of the straits of San Juan : thence pursu- 
ing the said channel, in its middle, on to 
the Pacific. This very important item 
was not considered, apparently, viz. : that 
the straits had a good many " channels," 
in their great width, which might run both 
north and south of the many islands in 
those waters. The island of San Juac, 
seized by Gen. Harney, certainly is south 
of one of the most frequented " channels ;" 
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and, as the British had already taken pos- 
session of the island by settlement and by 
garrison, the vigilant old soldier resolved 
to allow no such '• invasion," and therefore, 
proceeded to take forcible possession of 
the fine isle. 

The first discovery of the straits of San 
Juan de Fuca has been one of the most 
memorable in the whole history of ques- 
tionable record. Humboldt, in his essay 
on New Spain, said, in regard to the 
Spanish claim : 

" We do not allude to the apocryphal 
voyages of Maldonado, Juan de Fuca, and 
Bartolome Fonte, to which, for a long time, 
only too much importance was given. 
The most part of the impostures published 
under the names of these three navigators, 
were destroyed by the laborious and 
learned discussions of several officers of 
the Spanish Marine. Notwithstanding all 
my inquiries, I could never discover in 
New Spain a single document in which 
the pilot De Fuca or the Admiral Fonte 
were named." 

This seemed to satisfy the British pub- 
lic; but it was not a just record, since 
recent investigation has proven, almost to 
a certainty, the truth of the narrative of 
discovery made by the old Greek pilot, De 
Fuca, as given in the work, " The Pil- 
grims," by Samuel Purchas, London, 
1625, wherein the " note" of Michael Lock 
is quoted at length. Lock stated the mat- 
ter thus : 

"He [the old Greek pilot] said that 
shortly after the said voyage was so ill- 
ended, the said viceroy of Mexico sent him 
out again in 1592, with a small caraval 
and a pinnace, armed with mariners only, 
to follow the said voyage for the discovery 
of the straits of Anian, and the passage 
thereof into the sea, which they call the 
North Sea, all along the coast of Nova 
Spania and California, and the Indies, now 
called North America (all which voyage 
he signified to me in a great map, and a 
sea card of mine own, which I laid before 
him), until he came to the latitude of 47 
degrees ; and that there finding that the 
land trended north and northeast, with -a 
broad inlet of sea, between forty -seven and 
forty-eight degrees of latitude, he entered 
thereunto, sailing therein more than 
twenty days, and finding that land trend- 
ing still sometime northwest, and north- 
east, and north and also east, and south- 
eastward, and very much broader sea than 
was at the said entrance, and that he pass- 
ed by divers islands in that sailing ; and 



that at the entrance of this said strait 
there is on the northwest eoast thereof, a 
great headland or island, with an exceed- 
ing high pinnacle, or spired rock, like a 
pillar thereupon. 

" Also, he said that he went on land in 
divers places, and that he saw some people 
on land clad in beasts' skins ; and that the 
land is very fruitful, and rich of gold, 
silver, pearls, and other things, like Nova 
Spania. And also he said that he being 
entered thus far into the said strait, and 
being come -into the North Sea already, 
and finding the sea wide enough every- 
where, and to be about thirty or forty 
leagues wide in the mouth of the straits 
where he entered, he thought he had now 
well discharged his office; and that not 
being armed to resist the force of the 
savage people that might happen, he there- 
fore set sail, and returned homeward 
again toward Nova Spania, where he ar- 
rived at Acapulco, Anno 1592." 

This record, made in 1596, by an English- 
man who had seen De Fuca, conversed 
with him, and had taken notes of the 
Greek's narrative, is too near the absolute 
truth to be doubted as authentic data of 
the discoveries made. Why Humboldt 
should have thrown such general dis- 
credit upon this evidence, we can not 
learn, for it can scarcely be possible that 
he was ignorant of so important a narra- 
tive as that given by Lock, and quoted in 
the work of Purchas. The reader will 
observe, besides the geographical data 
given, the old Greek states that he " went 
on land in divers places'' and found it 
fruitful and " rich of gold, silver, pearls, 
and other things like Nova Spania" (Mex- 
ico). He probably landed at the mouth 
of Frazer's river, and obtained his eviden- 
ces of the auriferous character of the 
country. The "pearls" are found in the 
muscle (Neytilus) and clam (Lutranos) of 
California, — larger, though of coarser and 
inferior quality to the " Jersey pearls," of 
which we have recently heard 60 much. 
Beyond all doubt, this is the first record 
of the richness of the country north of 
Nova Spania, and we can but wonder that 
it has received so little attention. Green- 
how, in his " California and Oregon" (4th 
edition), quotes the "note" of Michael 
Lock at length, and this is the only men- 
tion of the curious record we remember to 
have met with in our literature. 

While on this question of early dis- 
covery we may refer to the renewal of the 
claims of Americus Vespucius as first dis- 



coverer of America. The Spanish histori- 
ans, after the generation of Columbus and 
his son Diego, with Herrara at their head 
claiming the honor for Columbus, have so 
long been regarded as true chroniclers, 
that even Mr. Irving falls into their way 
of thinking to give his hero, Columbus, 
all the honors of the first discovery of 
this continent The late Baron Humboldt 
brought to light the fact that the word 
" America" was given to the continent by 
cotemporary French and German writers 
without the knowledge of Americus — 
probably because they first heard of it 
through his popular reports of his own 
explorations to the Duke of Lorraine and 
other correspondents, for, with superior 
literary attainments, he confessedly had a 
more decided itch for writing than any of 
his companions. This- would hardly have 
been the case (in the naming of the conti- 
nent America) when the fame of Colum- 
bus was all through France, if that worthy 
navigator was the discoverer of the conti- 
nent proper. Columbus did not visit the 
continent until 1498 ; it is claimed by the 
friends of Americus Vespucius that he 
visited and explored the continent from 
Hondurus to New Foundland in the year 
1497. Mr. Vanhagen, Brazilian minister 
to Berlin, has taken up the question, and 
gallantly comes to rescue the name and 
fame of Americus from the old slanders 
of the Spanish chroniclers. His work, 
however, leaves the question an open one, 
for there appears, as yet, no way in which 
to reconcile the discrepancies of dates 
which now exist on the subject. 



EDWAE1) SHEFFIELD BARTHOLOMEW. 

By Mrs. Lydia H, Sigourney. 

'Tis not for song to give thee fame, 

artist ! praised by all, 
For breathing marble guards thy name 

In many a lordly hall ; 

Yet tender Friendship's lambent lay 

May trace thy varied lot 
For those who saw thee day by day 

And understood thee not ; 

Nor marked the new-fledged eagle's pain 
- That, fired with sunward trust, 
Intensely struggled with the chain 
That darkly bound to dust. 

- But, musing on thy glorious power 

Thus quenched in early years, 
We mourn thee in our secret bower 
With stifled sound of tears. 

And more than all thy loss to Art, 

The pride of Freedom's shore, 
We mourn the noble, loving heart 

That beats for us no more. 



